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No. 8 


UT not thy trust in princes, nor in republics, may well 

be said by Mr. Smithmeyer and repeated by every archi- 
tect in the United States. Waste not your time and energies 
upon the solution of any problem propounded to your profes- 
sion by the government of your nation, for no matter how 
faithful and diligent, no matter how untiring and unremitting 
your quest for the best solution may be, all will be vanity 
and vexation of spirit. Sixteen years ago the project of pro- 
viding for the ever-increasing congressional library a suitable 
building had matured sufficiently to evoke an official call for 
an architectural competition, in response to which twenty- 
eight designs (two of them of foreign authorship) were 
received. The award in this competition was made by Sen- 
ators T. O. Howe and J. S. Morrill, and Mr. Spofford, the 
librarian of congress. ‘This general competition was followed 
three years later by a select competition, participated in by 
Mr. Edward Clark, architect of the United States Capitol 
extension; Mr. A. R. Estey, architect of the United States 
Postoffice at Boston, Massachusetts, and Mr. J. L. Smith- 
meyer. ‘The award in this case was made by Senators D. W. 
Voorhees, M. W. Ransom and Geo. F. Edmunds, and Repre- 
sentatives Geo. W. Geddes, James Richmond, and Wm. 
Claflin. No definite action followed either of these author- 
ized competitions, but the project was kept before the 
public, and quite a number of volunteer designs were sub- 
mitted, until in 1886 forty-one sets of plans had accumulated, 
and were considered by the Joint Library Committee of the 
forty-eighth congress, consisting of Senators D. W. Voorhees, 
Thos. F. Bayard, Justin F. Morrill and John F. Miller, and 
Representatives O. R. Singleton, G. M. Woodward and 
Newton W. Nutting. ‘This committee selected the plans of 
Messrs. Smithmeyer & Pelz, which selection was approved by 
that congress, and the beginning of the work authorized, 
together with the employment of Mr. Smithmeyer as archi- 
tect of the building. 


E know nothing of the merits or demerits of the designs 
A} of Mr. Smithmeyer. We have never seen them, nor 
any others of those prepared for this work, save only the 
sketches published by our Mr. Poole in illustration of his 
ideal library building. It is to be regretted that two authori- 
ties as competent as Mr. Poole and Mr. Spofford should have 
arrived at conclusions so widely divergent; for, personally 
knowing and highly esteeming the profound knowledge and 
the disinterested zeal of Mr. Poole, we cannot escape the con- 
viction that his views, so lucidly and fearlessly stated in his 
brochure upon the subject, should have received honorable 
consideration in the determination of the design for the Con- 
gressional Library Building. But Mr. Spofford was and is 
the librarian of congress. He also is a man whose opinions 
upon matters relating to his specialty cannot be ignored, and 
being on the ground, having the ear of senators, representa- 
tives and other officials at all times, and being personally 
interested in and responsible for the successful management 
of the library, it is not surprising that his ideas should have 
prevailed over those of Mr. Poole, although, perhaps, if the 
decision had rested with us it would have been otherwise. 
To Mr. Smithmeyer the action of the forty-eighth congress 
was an act of poetic justice. For thirteen years he had made 
the study of the requirements of a great library building the 
aim of his life. He neglected his private practice—he became 
a collector of books, periodicals, pamphlets, plans—of every- 
thing that had appeared in print that could throw light upon 
the problem of library construction, to the mastering of which 
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he had devoted his life. Long journeys and sea voyages were 
undertaken, authorities of European and American libraries 
personally sought out and consulted, and afterward corre- 
sponded with; all for the purpose of accumulating, collating 
and digesting every attainable fact and opinion that might 
assist in developing the ideal public library building. 

HERE is in this country a great railroad corporation, 
T controlling and operating thousands of miles of road, 
the president of which (incidentally also the owner of a 
majority of its stock) was paid for his services as president 
the sum of $1,200 per annum. For many years every em- 
ployé expressing dissatisfaction with his salary was silenced 
by the query whether he deemed his services worth more than 
those of the honored president of the road. ‘There prevails 
at Washington in the dealings of the government with archi- 
tects and other professional men a similar practice. ‘Their 
profits and emoluments are scaled in accordance with and in 
proportion to the salaries of the justices of the supreme court 
and of other high dignitaries, and accordingly Mr. Smith- 
meyer, when made architect of the Congressional Library 
Building, was not paid the commission of five per cent upon 
its cost, which any private client would have paid him, but 
he was engaged upon a salary (less than $6,000 per annum, we 
believe) scarcely more than that paid by some of the architects 
of New York, Boston, and Chicago, to their chief assistants. 
Now, the complexities of construction and elaboration of 
design of a modern, first-class fireproof building are such 
that the working out of the necessary calculations and draw- 
ings requires the services of a little army of calculators, 
draftsmen, and specialists of all kinds. We know, for 
instance, that there are in Chicago alone five firms of archi- 
tects engaged in the erection of first-class buildings whose 
office expense run from $100 per day upward, to, in one 
case, fully $75,000 per annum. 


())’ know of one building, not as large as the Congres- 

sional Library Building, and not yet under roof, the 
outlay upon which to date for services of draftsmen, specialists, 
calculators, superintendents, drawing materials, stationery, 
etc., has been to its architects upward of $30,000, and that 
with the exercise of the greatest economy, and without count- 
ing the value of the personal services of the architects them- 
selves, one of whom has expended over four hundred days and 
many nights in actual work upon the drawings, while the other 
has expended as much, if not more, time upon special inves- 
tigations and calculations relating to the many problems pre- 
sented by this work. It was, therefore, a matter of absolute 
necessity that Mr. Smithmeyer should surround himself with 
a staff of competent assistants, some employed at high 
salaries, two or three almost equal to his own, but no greater 
than those paid by the great architectural firms of New York, 
Boston, or Chicago, for similar services. It was natural that 
he should select for the most responsible positions those who 
had aided him in his preliminary work, and who were familiar 
with all the details of his preliminary studies. Having formed 
an effective office organization, the work of preparing the 
drawings was carried on apparently with most commendable 
thoroughness, which also was extended to the supervision of 
the work of putting in the foundations. 


A’: here is the beginning of Mr. Smithmeyer’s tribula- 
tions. He had the temerity to object to the quality of 
materials and work furnished by certain contractors. Forth- 
with the influential friends of these contractors discover, first, 
that Mr. Smithmeyer, in employing, on behalf of the govern- 


ment, a competent staff of assistants for his work, is making 
the government pay for services which ought to have been 
rendered by him personally. Second, that in objecting to 
the use of inferior materials for the foundations of the building, 
and in insisting upon the use of the des¢ only, he is making 
wrongful and invidious discriminations. Third, that his 
plans are good for nothing anyway—that the ideas of Mr. 
Poole, or of Mr. This, Mr. That or Mr. The Other ought to 
have governed him instead of those which he did follow, 
and fourth, that the general treatment of the building as con- 
templated by him is inartistic. Charge number one we have 
answered already, charge number two has been discussed in 
the professional journals as a charge against the contractors 
before it was brought up as a ‘‘ you’re another’’ charge 
against Mr. Smithmeyer. Charges three and four lie rather 
against the congress of the United States, which, after thir- 
teen years of examination and study of the subject, determined 
upon these designs. 


T may be true that certain resolutions adopted by the house 
| of representatives of the present congress are to some 
extent justifiable, and that Mr. Smithmeyer’s designs for the 
Congressional Library Building are not the best that could 
have been produced. It may be that the competition of five 
distinguished architects proposed by these resolutions will 
produce a better design than the one of Mr. Smithmeyer. 
These things may be or may not be true; but it is true that if 
these resolutions of the house of representatives are concurred 
in by the senate, approved by the president, and made the 
act of the government of the United States, then that govern- 
ment will be guilty of an act of perfidy as despicable as 
would be the repudiation of the national debt or the reén- 
slavement of the negroes. ‘There are those to whom the end 
justifies the means, who are willing that, to secure ever so 
slight a gain or advantage, the nation might commit an act of 
bad faith. Would it not be well for those gentlemen to follow 
their course to its ultimate conclusion ? 

OR thirteen years the congress of the United States was 
R apparently engaged in an earnest and sincere effort to 
secure the best design obtainable for its library building, and 
during that time its committees had the assistance of the best 
specialists in the land in their investigations, and there were 
before them plans prepared by the best and most competent 
architects in this and other countries. One inofficial and 
two official competitions were instituted. In each Mr. 
Smithmeyer’s plans were deemed by the congressional com- 
mittees to be the best. For sixteen years these preferences, 
officially expressed by the congress of the United States, 
induced Mr. Smithmeyer to devote his time to the service of 
his country, confident in the good faith of its people and of 
its official representatives. 


UT the house of representatives of the present congress 

determines that the conclusions of its predecessors for 
the past sixteen years were injudicious and inartistic, and at 
once the work of these years is to be annulled. Can intelli- 
gent congressmen expect that five rea//y distinguished archi- 
tects will, in the light of Mr. Smithmeyer’s experience, 
participate in this new competition, only to take the chances 
that the winner may after another thirteen years of struggle 
secure an appointment to a position of little honor and less 
emolument, with the risk of receiving, at the hands of a future 
congress, the treatment now being prepared for Mr. Smith- 
meyer? Is it not more than probable that this proposed 
competition, and the subsequent competitions quite certain 
to result from a following-up of the precedent set by the 
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present congress, will enlist successively less and less com- 
petent men, and will entail for each successive tentative 
effort to erect a library building new and increased wastes of 
public funds and waste of valuable time, to say nothing of the 
deterioration of public faith in the efficiency and honesty of 
the government ? 





BREACH of faith on the part of the government of a 
A great people is too high a price to pay for even the 
certainty of a great material gain. The carrying out of the 
proposal of the house of representatives would be a blunder 
as well asacrime. Better by far that the new building for 
the congressional library be not quite up to the ideal of the 
present congress, which ideal is of course sure to be different 
from that of each succeeding congress, than that our nation 
break faith with even the most undeserving of its citizens, 
much less with one who has, at its order and request, devoted 
so much labor and effort to its service, with so little prospect 
of substantial reward. 


HE Joint Committee upon Uniform Contracts met at the 
C rooms of the American Institute of Architects, New 
York, June 6. The American Institute of Architects was 
represented by Architects O. P. Hatfield, of New York; J. H. 
Windrim, of Philadelphia, and Alfred Stone, of Providence, 
Rhode Island; the Western Association of Architects by 
Architects Samuel A. Treat and William W. Clay, of Chi- 
cago, and the National Association of Builders by John S. 
Stevens, of Philadelphia; John J. Tucker, of New York, and 
George C. Prussing, of Chicago. Mr. William H. Sayward, 
secretary of the National Association of Builders, was made 
secretary of the joint committee, and Mr. O. P. Hatfield was 
elected chairman. ‘The call having been read by the secre- 
tary, the committee proceeded to discuss a form of contract. 
The meeting occupied two days, and a form was drafted, 
which, being submitted to legal revision, and proofs having 
been approved by the members of the committee, will be 
placed before the architects and contractors of the United 
States for general use. 


vi Semaine des Constructeurs of June 16, 1888, gives a par- 
tial outline of the proceedings of the annual ‘‘ Congress’’ 
of French architects, held in Paris on the 11th ultimo, in the 
hemicycle of the Ecole des Beaux Arts. M. Bailly, president 
of the Société Centrale, presided. M. Louis Bernier, archi- 
tecte du gouvernement, presented a report on architecture 
at the salon, in which, after remarking the public indifference 
to the architectural displays at the salon, he reviewed criti- 
cally but cursorily, the various drawings recently exhibited 
there, and closed with a vigorous protest against the Dracon- 
ian rule (réglement Draconien) which excludes from the salon 
exhibitions all work which has previously appeared in public 
competitions, whether at the ‘‘ Kcole,’’ or at the Academy of 
Fine Arts, unless it shall have been premiated or actually 
carried into execution. He also demanded larger discretion- 
ary powers for the jury, and, on the other hand, called for 
greater severity on their part in making awards. He charges 
occasional excess of indulgence in the judges, whose award is 
popularly accepted as a guarantee of merit, while the designs 
premiated are sometimes hardly above mediocrity. A memo- 
rial address followed, on the life and works of M. Ruprich 
Robert, inspector-general of historic monuments, and pro- 
fessor in the school of decorative arts, born in Paris, February 
18, 1820, deceased May 7, 1887. M. Robert was actively con- 
nected with the Revue del Architecture and with La Semaine 
des Constructeurs, for which journals he furnished decorative 
designs almost to the day of his death. Considerable space 
is devoted to remarks on an architectural legend or motto 


often quoted by M. Robert: ‘‘ Respect for the Past ; Liberty 
in the Present ; Faith in the Future,’’ a tersely suggestive 
motto. M. Charles Lucas followed with a brief account of 
the provincial convention of French architects held at Tou- 
louse, September 18-24, 1887, which included excursions to 
points of interest in Toulouse, and at Albi and Carcassonne, 
and essays upon a diploma for architects, a comparison 
between English and French gardening (strange topic for an 
architectural congress!), the responsibility of architects, 
theater fires, a canal between the two seas, and historic archi- 
tects. La Semaine says the most important result of this 
convention was the formation of the Regional Association of 
Architects of Mid France, with headquarters at Toulouse. 
There were previously in existence similar ‘‘ regional associa- 
tions’’ of architects in northern France, Puy-le-Dome, Haute 
Loire, and other architectural societies or clubs in Bordeaux, 
Toulouse, Marseilles, Haute Savue, Seine Inferieure, and 
nearly a dozen other places, beside the venerable Academy of 
Architecture at Lyons. Concerning a diploma for architects, 
it was proposed that it should relate exclusively to scientific 
and technic abilities, without the slightest hint at any 
infringement of their esthetic talents, tastes or tendencies. 
ees prize competition inaugurated by the managers of 

the Chicago Art Institute for the best American paint- 
ing was decided, June 18. The adjudicating committee con- 
sisted of Professor Henry C. Ives, of the Art Institute of St. 
Louis; Mr. Thomas B. Clark, the well-known artist and 
critic of New York, and Mr. C. L. Hutchinson, president of 
the Chicago Art Institute. Mr. Clark had upward of twenty 
pictures entered, but because of .his position on the commit- 
tee withdrew them from the competition. The decision of the 
committee was unanimous. It allotted the Ellsworth prize 
to the glorious, ideal landscape (80) entitled ‘‘ The Bathers.”’ 
It is the very latest work from the brush of the foremost 
American landscape painter, George Inness, and is regarded 
by members of his immediate family as the finest picture he 
has ever painted. It has never been seen by the public 
before its exhibition in this collection, having been brought 
direct from the artist’s studio by its owner, Mr. James W. 
Ellsworth, the founder of the first or $300 prize. ‘The Art 
Institute prize of $250 goes to the Dewing picture called 
‘¢ Half-Length Sitting Figure’’ (208). It is an admirable 
example of perfection in drawing and unusual purity of 
flesh tone. It is a portrait, the subject being Mrs. White, 
wife of Stanford White, of the widely known New York firm 
of architects, McKimm, Mead & White. Mr. Thomas W. 
Dewing is a native of Boston, but resides in New York, 
where he has been very successful in portraiture, all of his 
efforts in this direction receiving much praise for genuine 
refinement and brilliancy of execution. ‘The tangible evi- 
dence of excellence in case of both pictures goes, of course, 
to the painters, the owners wearing the nominal honors only, 
which is sufficient, inasmuch as it is a high indorsement of 
their artistic taste. 


HE Association of Ohio Architects will hold its third 

annual meeting, August 16. The meeting place desig- 
nated at the last convention was Cleveland, but there is a 
strong desire on the part of the members to change this to 
Put-in-Bay. Among that lovely group of islands an ideal 
summer conference could be held, and rest and change from 
city sights and sounds would make the time spent doubly 
profitable. Let it be Put-in-Bay by all means, and invite 
professional friends from Detroit, Buffalo and Chicago. The 
change can be ordered by the Executive Committee, thirty 
days’ notice being given. 
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Photography in Architecture. 
PART 1X.—BY FRED D. FOSS. 

MORE intimate acquaintance with hydrochinone impresses the user 

with its excellent qualities as a developer of the highest order: 

Numerous experiments lately made lead one to believe that a 
chemical has at last been discovered that will eventually do away with all 
other developing mediums excepting, perhaps, the pyro-soda in its present 
form, the only objections found by the professional to the use of hydro- 
chinone being its cost and comparatively slow action. These objections are 
easily done away with when the constancy and reliability of it are taken 
into consideration, and the slow action can readily be overcome by using 
a solution containing less water, though anyone who has had experience, 
however limited, in the development of photographic negatives will most 
assuredly agree that slow development is eminently the proper way to 
handle the negative when the result desired is a fine deposit and beautiful 
graduations of tones, from the intense high lights to detail in the deepest 
shadows. ‘The professional will claim that it takes too much time to 
handle a negative that will probably be used for a dozen cabinet pictures 
only, in the above manner, but let them try it and then compare the actual 
results of their work —both artistically and financially —and the deduc- 
tion will be placed on the profit side of the ledger. The kindness of 
friends enables me to place before the readers of this article (should there 
be any), two formulas that are worthy of the highest respect, coming as they 
do from two gentlemen eminently qualified to write on matters pertaining 
to photography. ‘The first, that of Dr. Hosmer Allen Johnson, will be 
found to give a negative that leaves nothing to be desired in the beautiful 
graduations of tones and excellent printing qualities, providing the neg- 
ative has been properly exposed (timed), but a slight deviation from cor- 
rectness, either over or under exposed, can be remedied so easily that it 
becomes a pleasure to sometimes make a mistake for the satisfaction of 
correcting it. Dr. Johnson’s formula is a one-solution developer, and is 
easy to prepare and manipulate. It is as follows: 
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This developer, when dissolved, will give a very clear solution, with 
only a slight, very slight, trace of yellow color. To use, take enough of 
the solution to fully cover the plate—say 4 ounces for a 6% by 8% 
negative-—and with one sweep fully cover the plate in the developing 
dish; rock the dish so that no streaks, may appear and continue develop- 
ment until full detail shows in the shadows, when the plate is removed 
from the dish and thoroughly washed under running water to remove 
every trace of the developer, and then placed in the fixing-bath (hypo- 
sulphate of soda, 8 ounces; water, 40 ounces) until it is thoroughly fixed. 
It is a good plan to allow the plate to remain in the fixing-bath a few 
minutes after the plate is apparently fixed, to dissolve out any impercep- 
tible particles that might remain, then wash under running water for at 
least half an hour, and place the negative in the drying rack to dry spon- 
taneously, ‘The other formula is that of Mr. Gayton A. Douglass, and is 
prepared as follows : 


NO. I 
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(Any amount of developer can be used by observing the proportions.) 

Never throw away the mixed and used developer, as it retains its energy 
and developing qualities for—well, I’ll not venture to say how long, as I 
have some that has been in daily use since the latter part of January, and, 
barring a slight tendency to slowness, is as good as when freshly prepared. 
This, I think, kills one of the arguments against its use—its cost—as it cer- 
tainly can be used repeatedly with primary effect. In using Dr. Johnson’s 
formula, should under-timing make its appearance in the negative, it is 
easily remedied in the following way: First obtain the desired density in 
the high lights (bearing in mind that a negative developed with hydro- 
chinone loses very little of its density in the fixing-bath), and then finish- 
ing up with water made slightly alkaline with a solution of carbonate of 
soda, Carbonate of soda, 1 ounce; water, 5 ounces. A good proportion 
to use is: Soda solution, 2 drams; water, 4 ounces. It will be found that 
this method will give fine detail in the shadows with a remarkable softness 
of high lights in an under-exposed negative that would otherwise be harsh 
and contrasty. Should overexposure show itself, the development can 


readily be restrained by using a few drops of a solution of bromide of 
potassium (bromide of potassium, 1% ounce; water, 5 ounces), but care 
must be taken not to use too much of the bromide solution, as it exerts a 
very great restraining influence with hydrochinone, and the resulting 
negative is very apt to have a greenish color. Do not pour the mixed 
developer containing bromide into the bottle holding the normal (used) 
developer, but have a separate bottle for it; then when overexposure unex- 
pectedly makes its appearance pour off the normal developer and flood the 
plate with the developer containing bromide. By this means, using soda 
solution to accelerate, and bromide to restrain, the operator has the nega- 
tive under full command at all times. Should the action of Dr. Johnson’s 
formula appear too slow for most operators, it can be made to act as ener- 
getically as the pyro-soda developer by simply reducing the amount of 
water one-half, using 32 instead of 64 ounces. Patience is a virtue that 
must be cultivated in the development of photographic negatives. 


(To be continued.) 





Cincinnati Centennial Exposition. 


BY LAWRENCE MENDENHALL, 


HROUGHOUT all 
, ages, improvement 
seems to have been 
the paramount idea 
of all nations, regu- 
lated, of course, by 
the surroundings, as 





; well as necessity. 
Even the dark ages of superstitions failed to eliminate it from the mind of 
man, and the glorious motto of ‘onward and upward ” has proved to be truly 
a guiding star to success, but not perfection. Education has been another 
powerful factor, for with education comes observation, with observation 
comes application, and patient application is sure to bear fruit. In one 
branch, especially, of the many arts and occupations followed by man, by 
the means of which he reasonably expects to reach the goal of success, 
architecture stands prominently before us all. With architecture, I also 
include the several materials and appliances that enter into house construc- 
tion. I should certainly be inflicting a torment equal to Job’s boils, besides 
displaying inexcusable ignorance, were I to enumerate the one-thousandth 
part of the number of inventions of our own country, for it is simply a 
repetition, as it were, of the survival of the fittest. It would also be 
irrelevant to present a tautological essay, so with the above short preface, 
let us proceed with the subject matter. 

The Centennial Exposition of the Central States and Ohio Valley now 
in full operation at Cincinnati, is the largest and most complete, with the 
exception of the Centennial at Philadelphia, ever held in this country. It 
commemorates the settlement and opening up to the enterprises of com- 
merce, of what is now the richest territory of the country, with its 
hundreds of thrifty towns and cities, and acres of rich farming land. 
Little did the pioneer realize what his fortitude would result in, when he 
climbed the mountains from the east, braving the elements, and founded 
on April 7, 1788, at Marietta, the first settlement, or Losantiville (Cincin- 
nati), December 28, 1788. ‘The ‘“‘architecture’”’ of the first houses was 
necessarily crude, logs and boat gunwales aided by a little mud, being the 
materials utilized in the construction of the house. The Queen Anne 
anomalies of the present day were unknown to the pioneer, therefore, to 
him, securing peace of mind. An early writer on Cincinnati architecture 
thus describes the same as it was in 1814: “The dwellings are generally 
two stories high with neat, sloping, shingled rcofs, with Tuscan or Corin- 
thian cornices. Several have lately been built with an additional story, 
and exhibit, for a new town, some degree of magnificence. A handsome 
frontispiece or balustrade occasionally affords an evidence of opening taste, 
but the higher architectural ornaments — elegant summer houses, porticos, 
and colonnades—are wanting. Very few of the houses are painted, 
which is the moze remarkable, as the timber of which they are built is so 
perishable as to require protection from the weather.’’ What a contrast 
to the present city, with its many beautiful structures, which have sup- 
planted and are supplanting slowly, but surely, the antiquated buildings of 
early days. 

But here we are at the Centennial buildings proper, occupying Wash- 
ington Park and covering about four acres. They are exceedingly grace- 
ful in design, while the interior arrangements meet fully, and, in fact, 
exceed all expectations, and the architect, H. E. Siter, as well as the 
contractors, Messrs. Cotteral & Son, can feel justly proud of their work. 
While the buildings are filled with exhibits and people of the present, yet 
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we cannot help but hear the echoes of the past from the sturdy blows of 
the pioneer’s ax in felling trees, or the ‘driving home” of the wooden 
peg or wrought-iron nail, Alongside, like a pigmy, stands near the 
entrance, a log cabin, such as is shown at the commencement of this 
article, recalling to many of the visitors “‘ how dear to my heart are the 
scenes of my childhood.” Entering from Elm street, you are at once con- 
fronted with the magnitude of the work accomplished, but collecting your 
ideas you bring order, as it were, out of chaos, by going systematically to 
work, Unfortunately (as the writer tried to secure), there is no regular 
“ Building Exhibit ” as a distinct department, but displays are scattered. 
In strolling around you are thus constantly stumbling against interesting 
exhibits, connected more or less closely with the building industries. 

The first display that catches the eye of a builder or painter is the 
beautiful one made by Harrison Bros., of Chicago, showing in an admir- 
able manner the many colors manufactured by this old firm. As an artist 
would say, ‘it is a charming bit of color.” 

Adjoining them is the display made by the F. Hammar Paint Co, of 
Cincinnati, but not so attractive, for the reason that it consists of paint in 


boxes and cans. Just below these exhibits is one of the finest, if not the 


finest, in the exposition, made by C. S. Ransom & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


The booth, built in rich Moorish style, is truly a modern dream of Oriental 
All its surroundings are in perfect harmony with 
As the exposition advances, this 


luxury and indolence. 
the beautiful Moorish fretwork shown. 
display cannot fail to attract. The display, adjoining this, of stained glass 
and wood mantels, made by the Mitchell Furniture Co., of this city, is very 
fine indeed. While comparisons may be odious, yet the Meader Furniture 
Co. also make a display worthy of the highest praise. 

Retracing our steps, stopping for a minute to admire the center fountain 
with its colored electric lights, we stumble across a well-built summer 
house which W. C. Peale & Bro., city, have erected to show their cottage 
paints, equal to Joseph’s coat of many colors. 

With no reflection on the merit of their displays, I can only mention 
those of Henry Disston, Philadelphia; Cincinnati Auger Works; F. J. 
Meyers Manufacturing Co. (wire and brass), Covington, Ky.; the Brom- 
well Manufacturing Co. (same), city; and Eureka Mantel & Grate Co., in 
the “ Park building.” 
exhibits are those of Wm. Willer, of Milwaukee, who has erected a very 


In the building known as the Music Hall, the finest 


picturesque booth, and fitted the same with his sliding blinds; Sidney 


Planing Mill Co. makes a similar exhibit, but not so extensive; and the - 


Cincinnati Corrugating Co., who have built a house to illustrate their roof- 
ing and siding as it appears applied. ‘The Patent Revolving Sash Co., of 
Cincinnati make a display of sash, as does also the Taylor.Sash Co. 

And thus I could go on and mention exhibits of utility and otherwise, 


of furnaces and plumbing, etc., but my space grows less and less. How- 


ever, I must not close until I mention the very creditable display of archi- 
tectural drawings and watercolors, as well as the extremely interesting one 


made by the technical schools. The work of the latter not only does the 


students great credit, but redounds to the credit of the founders of these 
truly beneficial institutions, for when you give a boy a trade you give him 


afortune. In the foregoing, I have but briefly described our exposition 


from a building standpoint, not mentioning the magnificent art gallery, or 
the busy machinery hall; the historical collection, or the wonderful govern- 
ment exhibit; but hope to do so in a subsequent letter, for they are replete 
with objects of intense interest. 


Cheap Plans a Bad Investment. 


ERE is a tale of two buildings in one city: A and B were shoe 
merchants, who bought lots about the same time in a growing section 
of their town, and erected thereon stores of about equal value for 
their own use. So far the course and experience of the two were alike. 
But A employed an architect of good standing and paid him $500 for his 
services, while B hunted up an obliging builder who generously furnished 
the plans for nothing. At this stage of our narrative B was financially 
$500 ahead of A, and took much satisfaction in contemplating his own 
superior shrewdness. 
_ Fortunately for B, but quite as much by chance as by cuteness, he fell 
into the hands of an honest and competent builder, who gave him as good 
a building as he knew how to construct. Each merchant moved into his 
new store, the two being but a few blocks apart, and set about working up 
trade. A’s store, while costing the same as B’s, was unique in design, a 
well-proportioned novelty, which attracted much notice when building, 
and was widely talked of. ‘This talk advertised A’s business as well as A 
himself. Then he had a handsome engraving made of his store and 
published it in the papers and printed it on his letterheads and envelopes. 
It attracted attention, and custom grew. ‘This also enhanced the value of 
adjacent real estate, and, having built on only half his lot, A was able in a 
year to sell the other half for an advance of a $1,000 on cost. This put 
him abreast of B, and $500 better. 
Moreover, the purchaser employed the same’ architect, and erected 
another taking front adjoining A’s, and this also was talked of and drew 
trade, which drew other trade, and again property advanced in value. 
hen a fine store, to correspond with this improving locality, was erected 


opposite, and shortly two more of the same sort. The locality became choice 
for business, and after a few years A sold out store and business at a profit 
which amounted to a comfortable fortune. 

B’s complacency over the $500 he had saved on his plans soon 
vanished as he compared his monotonous, box-like front with the other 
store. No one talked about his store, there being absolutely nothing in it 
to talk about. In time,other equally monotonous fronts were erected 
opposite and adjacent to his. The street has its character fixed as of inferior 
grade; no enterprising party who wants to erect a fine improvement thinks 
of going to that vicimity now though land continues cheap there. B does 
about the same business every year, and considers his property worth 
about the same now as when he bought and built. He would gladly sell 
for a moderate advance, but, the location not being popular, he has few 
offers, and is still holding on, waiting for better times. 

The moral is that parsimonious economy may begin almost anywhere 
more safely than in the selection of an architect to draw one’s plans. 


Association Notes. ; 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS.—A. J. Bloor, 18 Broadway, 
New York, secretary. 

WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS.—Fifth annual convention will 
be held November 16, 1888, at Chicago. Normand S. Patton, Chicago, 
secretary; W.L. B. Jenney, Chicago, secretary of foreign correspondence. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BUILDERS OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA.—Second annual convention will be held the first Tuesday in 
February, 1889, at Philadelphia. Wm. H. Sayward, Boston, secretary. 

ILLINOIS STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets the first Saturday 
of every month. Annual meeting first Thursday in October, 1888. Next 
meeting last Saturday in September. R. C. Berlin, Chicago, secretary. 

WESTERN NEW YorK STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets 
second Tuesdays of October, February and June of each year. Annual 
meeting in October. Next annual meeting at Buffalo. W. W. Carlin, 
Buffalo, secretary. 

WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
E. O. Danse, Pittsburgh, secretary. 


ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS.— 
MIssouRI STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets at St, Louis, on 
the second Tuesday in January, 1889. E. F. Fassett, Kansas City, secretary. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IOWA, annual meeting, second 
Wednesday of February, 1889. Next meeting, August 14. F. D. Hyde, 
Dubuque, secretary. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF MINNESOTA meets every other 
Tuesday at Minneapolis and St. Paul alternately. Annual meeting 
January 8, 1889. FF. G. Corser, Minneapolis, secretary. 

KANSAS STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets at Topeka on the 
third Tuesday of January, 1889. J.C. Holland, Topeka, secretary. 

ASSOCIATION OF ALABAMA ARCHITECTS.— Annual meeting second 
Thursday in October. John Sutcliffe, Birmingham, secretary. 

ASSOCIATION OF OHIO ARCHITECTS meets annually. Next meeting 
third Thursday in August, 1888, at Cleveland. F. A. Coburn, Cleveland, 
secretary. 

ASSOCIATION OF TENNESSEE ARCHITECTS meets quarterly. Annual 
meeting third Thursday in February, 1889, at Memphis. Next quarterly 
meeting, first Tuesday in June. W. C, Smith, Nashville, secretary. 

ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS ARCHITECTS meets at Waco on the third 
Tuesday of January, 1889. W. W. Larmour, Waco, secretary. 

KENTUCKY STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets at Louisville 
first Thursday in each month. O.C. Wehle, Louisville, secretary. 

LOUISIANA STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets first Wednes- 
days in May, August, November and February. Annual meeting in Feb- 
ruary. W. C, Williams, New Orleans, secretary. 

KANSAS City Sociery OF ARCHITECTS meets Monday afternoon of 
each week, at 4 o’clock. Annual meeting second Saturday in April, 1889. 
F, B. Hamilton, secretary. 

NEBRASKA STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets first Wednes- 
days in January, April, July and October in each year. VF’. M. Ellis, Omaha, 
secretary. 

WISCONSIN STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS meets first Monday of 
each month. Annual meeting first Monday after first Sunday in January. 
Howard Russell, Milwaukee, secretary. 


BuFFALO SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS meets first and third Tuesdays each 
month. W. W. Carlin, secretary. 


THE CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL SKETCH CLUB meets every alternate 
Monday at the club’s headquarters, Art Institute. G. W. Williamson, 
secretary. Annual meeting, November 5, 1888. 

CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL SKETCH CLUB. 

THE regular meeting of the Chicago Architectural Sketch Club was 
held July 2, the principal business being a paper upon Greek Architecture, 
by Architect Frank L. Lively. Though the evening was warm, a full 
attendance of the club sat and listened with deepest attention for almost an 
hour and a half to Mr. Lively’s most excellent comment upon Athenian 
art and architecture. The paper was full of reference and quotation from 
authors, from the early Greeks down to those who are now studying Greek 
architecture and bringing to the light of day new art treasures from the 
ruins of Athens’ former splendor. Mr. Lively’s paper was received with 
applause, and a cordial vote of thanks accorded him. His paper showed 
close study in not only the forms of Greek architecture, but in its history as 
well, and while it is too long for publication in an architectural journal, 
and upon a subject more or less familiar to most readers, as a collection of 
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reference and other data it is exceedingly valuable. The competition for 
designs in furniture was indefinitely postponed. The next competition, 
which is for a carved panel, two feet square, full size, closes July 20. 


ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK. 


The following notice of the Fourth Annual Exhibition of the League 
has been issued, bearing date of July 1, 1888: 


Dear Sir,—The Executive Committee of the Architectural League desire to call 
your attention to the Fourth Annual Exhibition of architectural work and the allied fine 
arts. The exhibition will be held in the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, No. 368 Fifth 
avenue, from December 27, 1888, to January 12, 1889. Architects, artists, sculptors, 
decorators, workers in wood, tapestries, etc., and metal workers, are hereby reminded 
that the space at the disposal of the managers is large, and will permit a thoroughly 
representative exhibition in all branches, This notice is sent in order to give intending 
exhibitors abundant time to consider their contributions. Further information may be 
obtained by addressing the secretary. Regular blanks with full information will be 
forwarded on application to the secretary after October 1. 

By order of the Executive Committee, F. A. Wricur, Secretary. 


The secretary also forwarded the following copy of the report of the 
Committee on Permanent Location to the Executive Committee of the 
League : 


To the Executive Committee of the Architectural League: 

Your Committee on Permanent Location beg to submit the following report : 

They have investigated a rumor that an association of gentlemen were to build a 
building especially adapted to the use of clubs and societies similar to yours. They find 
that there is no assurance that such a building will be built, and that even if it were 
built, it would not be suitable for your purpose, and that the proposed rental (some 
$1,500) would be more than your committee would feel disposed to pay. 

Your committee have made various inquiries and calculations as to the advisability 
and ways and means of taking a building for themselves. They have had in mind, as 
suited to the conditions, a stable or similar structure, and have seen a number of such 
which they deemed suitable and suitably located, their rents varying from $800 to $1,200. 
As to ways and means they submit the following : 

From the report of the ‘Treasurer they find that the expenses of the League for last 
year, 1887, were about as follows : 

YEARLY EXPENSES. 





Diane GOONS; BESS RVGIRED «ss 0:0:0:00:0:00000 5:0 06509 9.05 056560 P Sess open ee erer es $270 00 
NE NIN 55,5 5 sis 5 5004.6 4 9S NRER SOMES ecb ee 0 OSES ES EREELISE ROSS ee . 4000 
Printing and stationery ...... Sas hsm er eBebedccieoceeeseles ew esbion tease eeeeues . 175 00 

$485 00 

YEARLY INCOME, 

560 Sesident MES ETG,; BE BLS CUES. .o006 csc ccccccondsrsevnevecdoneersvcesseee $1,600 00 
30 - “i at $10 initiation..........screscccces SiabeC ero sesecnsee 300 00 
10 non-resident members, at $5 initiation ............s.ssccecceevccevccccess 50 00 





F $1,950 00 
EXPENSE OF HOUSE (estimated), 





REN .ccvccocccccescccccrrccecesscovcscvesscercoesssovcess+ces ees cocercces $1,000 00 
er PTeTEEEEEEE TTT eee ee eee eer ee eee rere rere eer erer er errr res) eee eee re 500 00 
ON PPO ere eT ONE EERE er cone vesecccosces 120 00 
ee eT On er ee ee ae ee 100 00 
OE 55s Ko carcbdebiaer ects ose 9b EDS CR Rebs os 505000 Ccenccreecee roe 30 00 
EE cick cebedeshDebineseenesd cheba babes bobbed essnbovecwnancne $1,750 00 

Other yearly expense ..cccccccscceces seh SeWeSerbes seks Sens wu oe:t 485 00 

Total yearly expense on present basis..............e000.s005: $2,235 00 


Your committee suggests to meet this deficit, that the initiation fees be kept the same 
as at present, and the dues be increased to $20 for resident, and $5 for non-resident mem- 
bers. 

With the present membership this would make the annual income : 


160 Resident members at $20 (dues) .......... 000008 eas Wiebe ne 6 919.00 6'8.9i +++ $3,200 co 
25 Non-resident members, at $5 (dues)............- pie BEs's04 00055020 mhee0s 125 00 
30 Resident members, at $10 (initiation) ............eeeeeeeeeece rere 300 00 
10 Non-resident members, at $5 (imitiation)..........scceccsecececcecececs 50 00 
$3,675 00 

2,235 00 

RAR GPE TA ios. 00 5 sic scecetecseeesceees 90609-0000 8s 80 ves 0% $1,440 00 


To meet the first cost of fitting such a house, your committee suggests the issuing of 
$2,500 worth of bonds in such value each as may be thought advisable. 

We do not think that the cost of necessary repairs will exceed this, especially as 
several members of the league have offered to give certain portions of furniture and 
decoration, 

The above-mentioned bonds, bearing interest at 5 per cent, would call for an amount 
of $125 for the first year, the balance of surplus being devoted to the redeeming of bonds, 
so that in three years all the issue should be redeemed. 

In this report no account has been taken of the probable increase in membership 
which would correspondingly increase the revenue and the expenses, but the expenses in 
a much smaller amount. 

Your committee are strongly in favor of taking definite steps in this direction, and 
await your further instructions. 

FE. P. TrReapwE tt, 

Geo. Martin Huss, 

Wo. C. Hazrerr, Chairman. 
THE WESTERN NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS. 

About thirty members of the Western New York State Association 
accepted the invitation of the architectural department of Cornell to make 
a day’s excursion to the University during commencement week, and met 
at that place, June Ig. 

Most of the members reached Ithaca by the early trains, and the morn- 
ing was given up to an informal inspection of the university buildings and 
grounds. At one o’clock a dinner, tendered by Professor Babcock, Mr. 
W. H. Miller and Professor Osborne, was served in the Cascadilla dining 
room. 

At two o’clock a short meeting of the association was held in the faculty 
room of the university, at which an introductory speech by Professor Bab- 
cock, on behalf of his department, and a very cordial address of welcome by 
President Adams were delivered. ‘These were replied to by J. G. Cutler, of 
Rochester, president of the association, ‘The members were then person- 
ally conducted through the Fiske-McGraw house by the architect, W. H. 
Miller, who clearly explained all the interesting points connected with its 
construction and history. The members expressed themselyes charmed 
with the beauties of the house and of its excellent adaptation to the hill. 
At four o’clock an exhibition of lantern views of European architecture 
and scenery was given by Professor Osborne, which concluded a day much 
enjoyed by all. Emphatic approval of the work of the department, as evi- 
denced by the drawings in the drafting rooms, was given by all the mem- 
bers of the association. 

Among those present were: J. G. Cutler, Mr. Walker, of Walker & 
Nolan, and Otto Block, of Rochester; Mr. and Mrs, C. E. Colton, Geo. 





W. Baxter, Jr., E. M. Buel and J. H. Kirby, of Syracuse, the latter editor 
of the Architectural Era; Cyrus K. Porter and Miss Porter, of Buffalo; 
Messrs. Pierce, Dockstader and J. Q. Ingham, of Elmira; J. Blaby, of Pal- 
myra. ‘The secretary of the association, W. W. Carlin, of Buffalo, was 
unexpectedly called to Boston, and telegraphed his regrets. 

The next meeting of the association will be the annual meeting, and 
will convene at Buffalo, October 9. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER PLUMBERS. 


The sixth annual convention of the National Association of Master 
Plumbers was held at Boston, June 26, 27, 28. A full representation of 
delegates were present. A large amount of business was transacted, and 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 

President—John Trainor, of Baltimore. 

Vice-President—E. J. Hannan, of Washington. 

Secretary-—John J. Carey, of Baltimore. 

Financial Secretary—Enoch Remick, of Philadelphia. 

Treasurer—John J. Hamblin, of Chicago. 

Sergeant-at-arms—David J. Collins, of St. Louis. 

State Vice-Presidents—Colorado, J. T. White, of Denver; Connecticut 
—George S. Arnold, of Hartford ; District of Columbia—Jobn Mitchell, of 
Washington; Illinois— Robert Griffith, of Chicago; Iowa— George 
Kendall, of Clinton; Kansas—James Foley, of Leavenworth; Kentucky 
—Simon Shulhafer, of Louisville ; Maryland—J. C. Mitchell, of Baltimore ; 
Massachusetts—Thomas J. Tute, of Boston; Minnesota—J. J. Dunnigan, 
of St. Paul; Missouri—Henry Goss, of Kansas City; Nebraska—M. Bb. 
Hussey, of Omaha; New Jersey—D. W. Littell; New York—W. G. 
Reid, of Rochester; Ohio—Mr. Snyder, of Cleveland; Pennsylvania— 
William M. Wright, of Philadelphia; Rhode Island—William L. Whipple, 
of Providence; ‘Tennessee—T. J. Mooney, of Nashville; Virginia—W. FE. 
Foster, of Norfolk; Wisconsin—George S. Lyon,‘of Milwaukee. 

Executive Committee—John Trainor, president, Baltimore; E. J. 
Hannan, vice-president, Washington ; John J. Carey, secretary, Baltimore ; 
John J. Hamblin, treasurer, Chicago; Enoch Remick, financial secretary, 
Philadelphia; M. J. Byrns, retiring president; Isaac Riley, Boston; W. 
F. McCarthy, Topeka; W. H. Rothrock, Baltimore; J. G. Weldon, Pitts- 
burgh; James Allison, Cincinnati. 

Sanitary Committee—Thomas Cantwell, St. Louis; Wm. Norris, St. 
Louis; John F. Reardon, St. Louis; W. E. Goodman, Milwaukee; E. 5S. 
Hornbrook, Kansas City. 

Legislative Committee—P. M. Moffatt, Brooklyn; Thomas Radcliffe, 
Brooklyn; Walter T. Hudson, Brooklyn; Wm. Dunnett, Baltimore ; 
Zalmon Goodsell, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Essay Committee—Edward Murphy, John Mitchell, Joseph A. Mc- 
Donald, Wm. Young, Caldwell Frazer, all of New York. 

Apprenticeship Committee—J. J. Weaver, E. Wm. Harkness, Jr., W. 
. Doyle, all of Philadelphia. 

The incoming administration was empowered to fill all vacancies. 

The next annual meeting will be held at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I 
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Notes from Foreign Journals. 


THE world-renowned St. Stephen’s Church, in Vienna, like the majority 
of our venerable monuments of architecture, is having trouble with its 
foundations, and requires incessant vigilance and repairs to keep it in fair 
condition. Last year its lofty spire and tower settled so as to open serious 
cracks at its junction with the church walls, also in the adjacent vaults and 
arches. The expenditures for restoration amounted to nearly thirteen 
thousand dollars last year alone. 


IN its issue of June 9, 1888, Za Semaine des Constructeurs publishes 
illustrations of two adjacent entrances to business houses on Wall street, 
New York, which it credits to Mr. M. Hunt, architect. Probably Mr. 
Richard M. Hunt is meant; but our contemporary is in error as to one 
building at least, the well-known Queen’s Insusance Company’s offices, 
which are the work of C, W. Clinton and J. W. Pierson, architects. Both 
entrances are excellent, but the illustrations which show the lower story 
only, fail to do justice to either front. These buildings have been land- 
marks in that part of Wall street for quite a respectable number of years 
already. In the photogravure edition of THE INLAND ARCHITECT our 
transatlantic cousins will find numerous illustrations of American archi- 
tecture considerably more recent, if not more modern. 


BuILpING accidents will happen in the best regulated foreign cities 
occasionally, as well as in this country, where each man is so largely a law 
to himself. In Berlin, on the twenty-seventh day of last May, a scaffold 
five stories high, employed for certain repairs and renovations to the royal 
theater, on which quite a large force of workmen were engaged, fell to the 
ground, inflicting injuries more or less serious to nearly fifty men. The 
explanation given is that the scaffold was unduly and_ unskillfully 
loaded with material at one point ; that a part of this material slid off, and 
falling against certain braces broke them loose, whereupon the whole five 
stories of scaffolding, with its load of men and material, swayed and came 
crashing down. The Wiener Rau Industrie Zeitung adds : “ The respon- 
sibility for this mishap (recklessness), as usual and everywhere, cannot be 
determined.” 


A witty French writer exclaims as follows at the ill concealed 
jealousies which rage among his artistic countrymen: “ Holy Jupiter! 
how impossible it is for any of our artistic gentry to look with an attentive 
or even sympathetic glance at the work of a brother artist. Would you 
but test for yourself the bitterness of this foolish jealousy, just take a stroll 
through the salon in company with a professional man, whether he be 2 
painter, a sculptor, an engraver or even an architect. Verily, for myself, J 
would much prefer on such occasions the society of an intelligent amateur 
without artistic pretensions, were he only a douzgeois, to one of these 
supersensitive, supercilious artistic people, with their sneers, their sarcasms, 
their irony, their universal ill-humor as to anything not done by them- 
selves, or which fails to conform to their petty tastes, opinions, preferences, 
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DESIGN FOR TWENTY-EIGHT STORY OFFICE BUILDING—IRON CONSTRUCTION. 


L. S. BuFFINGTON, ARCHITECT. 
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LE, LASALLE STREET ENTRANCE, ROOKERY OFFICE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


VESTIBU 


BURNILAM & RUOL, ARCHITECTS. 
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VESTIBULE, LA SALLE STREET ENTRANCE, ROOKERY OFFICE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


BURNIHAM & RUOL, ARCHITECTS. 





VIEW IN COVERED COURT, ROOKERY OFFICE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


BURNHAM & ROO?L, ARCHITECTYrs. 
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VIEW IN COVERED COURT, ROOKERY OFFICE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


BURNHIAM & ROO?L, ARCHITECTYrs. 





ADAMS STREET ENTRANCE, ROOKERY OFFICE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
BURNHAM & ROOT, ARCHITECTS. 
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ADAMS STREET ENTRANCE, ROOKERY OFFICE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
BURNHAM & ROOT, ARCHITECTS. 
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VIEW IN COVERED COURT, ROOKERY OFFICE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
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VIEW IN COVERED COURT, ROOKERY OFFICE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
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prejudices. * * * This narrow-mindedness, so unworthy of educated 
and intelligent people, and which should have been long since eliminated 
by study and experience, this silly, almost libelous prejudice is proof of a 
grave defect in our system of artistic education,” etc. If this be a true 
sketch, we may, perhaps, congratulate ourselves on not having yet reached 
quite so high an artistic development as our foreign confréres, and if there 
be anything in the French system of art education and of incessant com- 
petitive contests to develop such unhappy jealousies, we may do well to be 
on our guard as to adopting that system in all its features. The degrading 
spirit of professional jealousy is already far too prevalent among American 
architects and artists. 





Our Illustrations. 


Residence for J. L. Cochran at Edgewater, Ill; J. L. Silsbee, architect, 
Chicago. 

Longitudinal section of Auditorium building, Chicago; Adler & Sulli- 
van, architects. 

Residence for Mr. Waring, Brooklyn, N. Y.; E. G. W. Dietrich, archi- 
tect, New York. 

Design for twenty-eight-story office building, iron construction, of L. S. 
Buffington, architect, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Chicago Architectural Sketch Club competition for a sideboard ; first 
place, T. O. Fraenkel; second place, M. G. Holmes; third place, W. B. 
Mundie. 

Office building, to be built in Minneapolis, L. S. Buffington, architect. 
This structure is to be erected under the patent of Architect L. S. Buffing- 
ton, known as “ Buffington’s Patent Iron Building Construction.’ It con- 
sists of a continuous skeleton of iron, commencing on the iron footings and 
continuing of iron and steel to the full height. The framework consists 
of a series of continuous laminated, riveted iron posts, diminishing in size 
as they ascend; braced diagonally, after the manner of lattice bridge 
girders, and horizontally braced by the iron beams of each floor, which 
form an integral portion of the building. The whole frame is covered on 
the exterior with a non-conducting substance of absolute reliability. The 
exterior is formed of stone and copper. ‘The stone is carried at each story, 
or oftener when necessary, by means of horizontal shelves of iron —the 
shelves themselves being hidden by the stone. ‘The roof is to be of tile, 
except the apex, which will be formed into a glass look-out, from which a 
necessarily vast expanse may be viewed. ‘The first story will be a grand 
rotunda, with twelve elevators and two flights of stairs situated in the 
center. The elevators are arranged so that each two floors have their own 
elevator, so that the passengers to the twenty-second or twenty-third story, 
for instance, may make the trip without stop, thus expediting the service 
greatly. No woodwork will appear in the building except the doors and 

window sash. When finished no portion of the constructional iron will be 
visible. Contraction and expansion are provided for under the patents. 
Each office has its own safe or series of safes, built in the outer wall and 
forming a part of the structure—which the architect claims is a feature 
never before used in building. Another important consideration in the iron 
construction is the reduced thickness of the walls, as those on the exterior 
of the building do not in any part exceed 22 inches, thereby giving more 
light and air to the offices. The building does not weigh one-half as much 
as an ordinary masonry one of the same size, and is much cheaper and 
more quickly built. The building is 80 by 80 feet on the ground, 350 feet 
to top of glass out-look, and contains 728 large offices, all of which are 
outside rooms. 

PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES. 
(Issued only to subscribers for the Photogravure edition.) 


Six full-page photogravure plates of details of the Rookery office 
building, Chicago; Burnham & Root, architects. The views shown are 
as follows: Ia Salle street entrance ; vestibule of La Salle street entrance; 
Adams street entrance; two views in covered court (two full-page plates) ; 
detail from La Salle street fagade. Description of the building was pub 
lished in Vol. VII, No. 9. 

Through misinformation, the photogravure plate of ‘ Residence for 
John Davis, St. Louis, Mo.,’’ published in Vol. XI. No. 7 (June No.), 
credited Henry Isaacs as the architect. ‘Thisis an error, Shepley, Rutan 
& Coolidge, Boston, Mass., are the architects. 


The Chicago Auditorium Building. 
LONGITUDINAL section of the Auditorium building now under 
A construction at Chicago, by Architects Adler & Sullivan, will be 
found in this number, which will undoubtedly interest most of 
readers in view of all of the favorable comments upon the acoustic qualities 
of the Convention Hall published in the daily press during and since the 
late National Republican Convention. 

The attention of readers is directed to the ingenious devices to be used 
for cutting off the upper galleries from the main auditorium. The upper 
one of these is already in successful operation. The lower one has not yet 
been constructed. 

Many inquiries have been made as to the means used for ventilating 
the building, and surprise has been expressed that, with audiences ranging 
from eight thousand to twelve thousand people assembled in the building, 
and in the absence of the fans and other means of ventilation to be applied 
in the completed building, the air was kept at all times quite pure and in 
Constant motion. In answer to these inquiries, the following statement, 
obtained from the architects, is published : 

There are in the building two brick shafts, to be ultimately used as 
exhaust shafts, and one brick shaft which will be ultimately used as an in- 
duction shaft for the air. The aggregate area of these shafts is about 250 
Square feet. All of these extend above the roof of the hall. Openings 
Were Cut into the walls of these shafts at different places so as to distribute 
the area of these openings as equally as possible for the different levels of 


the house, and at the foot of the shafts there were placed thirty salamanders 
distributed in proportion to the area. of the respective shafts. Fires were 
made and maintained night and day in these salamanders, one hundred 
bushels of coke per day being used for this purpose. The application of 
these quite simple and almost primitive appliances served to maintain a 
very strong current of air through open doors, open skylights, and through 
opeuings in the risers of all steppings of the floors, sufficient in volume to 
keep the atmosphere pure and sweet. 





New Publications. 


A TEXT BOOK ON ROOFS AND BRIDGES. Part I. Stresses in Simple Trusses, 
by Mansfield Merriman, Professor of Civil Engineering in Lehigh University, Pa. 
Octavo, cloth, 118 pages. $2.50. John Wiley & Sons, Publishers, 15 Astor Place, 
New York, 

The instruction at Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa., on roofs and 
bridges, is arranged in four parts, namely, the numerical computation of 
strains in simple roof and bridge trusses, their graphic determination, the 
designing of bridges, and the discussion of suspension, cantilever, continu- 
ous and arched bridges. This book gives the first part of this course. It 
begins with the simplest form of the truss, and develops the mechanical 
laws of external and internal forces, action and reaction, etc , as applied to 
framing in a very direct and concise manner, and apparently with great 
simplicity. The first chapter treats of roof trusses of all the usual forms 
except curved roofs, shows what allowance should be made for snow and 
wind pressures and for changes of temperature, and gives average weights 
of roofing materials. The second chapter discusses the ordinary forms of 
highway bridges, as the Warren, Howe, Bowstring, etc., and determines 
both minimum and maximum stresses. The third chapter treats of rail- 
way bridges, and explains the latest mode of computing strains actually 
caused by the concentrated loads on each wheel of a typical locomotive, 
instead of by an assumed uniform maximum load per linear foot of span. 
While there is an occasional reference to formulas in trigonometry and in 
analytical geometry, the most of this work can be read with ease by one 
whose mathematical knowledge does not extend beyond elementary alge- 
bra. This book is well illustrated with numerous cuts in the text, and has 
a good variety of practical examples. Blank pages, alternating with every 
printed leaf, provide for annotations by the reader, 

MECHANICS OF THE GIRDER, a treatise on Bridges and Roofs, by Joun D. 
Crenorg, C. E., illustrated by 124 cuts and numerous tables, Octavo, cloth, 575 
pages. $5. Published by John Wiley & Sons, 15 Astor Place, New York. 

The author of this work was early in life professor of mathematics in 
Washington University, at St. Louis, where he was highly esteemed for 
his eminent learning and ability, especially in his favorite pursuit of mathe- 
matics. Subsequently he established himself in Cleveland, Ohio, and there 
found ample employment as a mathematical expert in making analyses 
and computations of strains, etc., for various bridge manufacturers and 
others. He was therefore especially fitted by talent, education, inclination 
and a life-long familiarity with the subject to write a treatise on the 
Mechanics of the Girder, which should be at once thoroughly scientific 
and thoroughly practical, while also thoroughly original. 

The introductory chapters develop very exactly and comprehensively 
the laws of force in their most general application, and apply them in 
computing the strains on a framed girder under live and dead loads 
variously placed. Then follow chapters on moments, deflections, the 
camber of bridges, the strength of iron pillars, lateral bracing, and the 
calculated weights of bridges. The author then develops an original 
method of determining by a direct procedure what form of truss and what 
proportions of parts will prove the most economical for a given span and 
load, and he applies the principles thus deduced to three actual computa- 
tions of a Pratt truss, showing in each case the most economical height, 
number of panels, etc. He also applies his method to other forms of 
truss, with practical examples, strain sheets, etc. 

Prof. Crehore’s style is clear and logical. He assumes in the reader a 
familiarity with mathematics so far as the elements of the differential 
calculus. This book is one of the most valuable contributions to the liter- 
ature of truss building, particularly as employed in bridges, which has ever 
been made in any language, and cannot fail of a high appreciation by 
educated architects and engineers everywhere. As a standard authority on 
modern practice it is unexcelled, if equaled, by any other work. 





Mosaics. 


PRoFEssoR H. H. BELFIELD, director of the Chicago Manual Training 
School, has gone to California to enjoy two months vacation. 

THE Chicago city directory for 1888, just published, gives 404,761 
names, or, using a multiple of 34, a population for Chicago of 850,000. 

THE main dining-room in Southern Hotel, St. Louis, is to be remodeled 
by Architect George H. Edbrooke, of Chicago. All pilasters and wain- 
scoting will be taken out and replaced by Georgia marble. 

PROFESSOR W. R. WARE, Architects R. M. Hunt and R. M. Upjohn 
have been appointed experts to examine and report upon plans for the new 
municipal buildings in New York. They are allowed $500 each for the 
work. 

Heaty & MILLET, of Chicago, have secured contracts for the stained 
glass and frescoing for Trinity Church, Denver; stained glass and fresco- 
ing for the Union Depot at Indianapolis, and the stained glass for the 
Auditorium building at Chicago. 

In the obituary notice of Mr. Glover last month a mistake in the name 
was made. His name was Joseph N. Glover. He was a member in good 
standing of the Chicago Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange, died Tuesday, 
May 29, 1888, and was sixty-two years of age. 

THE Union Brass Architectural Works of this city have been com- 
pelled, through the necessity of a largely increased patronage, to remove to 
more spacious quarters, No. 77 North Clinton street, where, by increased 
facilities in foundry, machine and pattern shop, the company feels a greater 
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confidence than ever before in inviting correspondence from gasfitters, 
plumbers, marble workers, cabinet makers and all other users of art metal 
work, such as special chandeliers, electroliers, toilet fittings, altar work, 
chancel rails, lecterns, etc. Designs and estimates are features with the 
company. 

THE importance of the building interest in Chicago and the enterprise 
of Chicago men engaged in it, was strongly indicated a few days since by 
the arrival from England of the first English steamer that has ever made 
the through passage from England to Chicago. ‘The Rosedale is a screw 
propeller, and brought a cargo of Portland cement for the Empire Ware- 
house Company. 

CALLENDER’S bitumen damp course is a pure bitumen damp course, 
effectual in the prevention of moisture coming through walls, It is used 
in large quantities in Chicago, a notable instance being the pit for receiv- 
ing the scenery below the stage of the Auditorium building, which is some 
distance below tide-water. Simpson Brothers, Chicago, are the importing 
agents for this excellent material. 

AMONG various devices that have been put upon the market for auto- 
matically closing doors, it would seem a new candidate, the ‘ automatic 
liquid door check and buffer,” manufactured by Nimick & Britton Manu- 
facturing Company, meets the case practically, and that in a novel manner. 
It is so constructed that the door never slams ; it can be held by it in any 
position desired, adjoining or against the wall, and is made of a metal so 
sensitive to heat or cold that it shuts more quickly on cold days than warm 
days. Itis made for either right or left doors. Only a few of its claims for 
excellence have been mentioned. 


THE July Century contains another article in the series which the Rev. 
Dr. Buckley, the editor of the Christian Advocate, has been for some time 
past contributing occasionally to that periodical. It is entitled “ Dreams, 
Nightmares, and Somnambulism,”’ It will contain a chapter on “ Myste- 
rious Dreams Analyzed.”’ A timely article in this number of the Century, 
and one that should be read by every architect and sanitarian, is ‘* Disease 
Germs, and how to Combat Them,” It will be accompanied by a frontis- 
piece portrait of Pasteur, who has made disinfection and fermentation a 
longer study than hydrophobia, although it is with the latter that his name 
is more intimately associated in the public mind. George Kennan’s 
Siberian paper in this number will be called ‘The Steppes of the Irtish,”’ 
and it will include an account of a long ride in an out of the way part of 
Siberia, among the Kirghis and the Tartars, The usual war articles are 
continued, and complete an exceedingly interesting number. 





Railroad Notes. 


THE Michigan Central Railway (Niagara Falls Route), in preparation 
for summer business, on June 15 commenced running a new and magnifi- 
cently equipped vestibuled limited train from Chicago to the East. Further 
particulars can be procured by addressing O. W. Ruggles, the general pas- 
senger and ticket agent, at Chicago. 


RECENTLY published statistics of the Chicago Union Stock Yards Co., 
and of the Chicago Board of Trade, show that the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad is again leading all other lines in the number of cars of 
live stock and grain brought to that market. ‘This fact speaks for itself, 
and shows the rapidity with which the Burlington has recovered from its 
labor troubles. 


THE Wisconsin Central Railway has six trains a day running to and 
from the superb resorts at Lake Villa, l’ox Lake, Antioch and Waukesha. 
Parlor and dining cars are attached to all trains, and omnibuses connect 
with the outlying lakes. No better recreation for a day or a week can be 
found than a visit to one of these resorts on the Wisconsin Central. The 
trains make fast time, and leave and arrive at convenient seasons morning 
and evening. 


TRAVELERS for all important points in the great West or Southwest, 
should go via St. Louis and the Missouri Pacific, which, including the Iron 
Mountain and the numerous branches and leased lines in Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Texas, the Indian Territory and beyond, is one of the most extensive 
railway systems in the world, From Los Angeles, San Francisco and San 
Diego on the Pacific coast to Galveston and San Antonio in the South, and 
St. Joseph and Omaha in the North, there is hardly an important region or 
city which it does not reach. Swift time, a perfect track, elegant cars, 
uniformed employés, and a phenomenal freedom from accident are char- 
acteristics of the Missouri Pacific, which all travelers will appreciate. 
Its long trains run with the regularity of the sun, and almost as smoothly. 


DuRING the tourist season, June 1 to October 1, a full line of tourist 
and cheap excursion tickets, via the Chicago & Grand Trunk Railway, 
will be on sale in Chicago at the offices of the Company, and at the prin- 
cipal offices in the country, by which all seaside and mountain resorts in 
the East can be reached at very reasonable rates of fare. The route of 
these tickets is by the Chicago & Grand ‘Trunk Railway from Chicago, 
thence by Grand Trunk main line, via Toronto, or by the Great Western 
Division, by way of Niagara Falls; or both Niagara Falls and Toronto 
may be visited on the same trip, connecting with steamers on the St. 
Lawrence river, passing by daylight the Thousand Islands and wonderful 
rapids of that noted stream, and under the world-renowned Victoria 
Bridge, to Montreal; thence to Quebec, River Saguenay, of the grandeur 
and solemnity of whose scenery no words can convey an adequate idea; 
White Mountains, Lake Champlain, Lake George, Saratoga and Hudson 
river; or via Portland, the noted Casco bay, and watering places on 
the Atlantic ocean beaches in that vicinity. In addition to regular sleep- 
ing cars, during the tourist season, a Pullman palace sleeping car is run 
on the train which leaves Chicago at 8:15. p.m, direct to Kingston wharf, 
and dropped there in order that passengers may enjoy a full night’s rest 
and take the Richelieu & Ontario Navigation Company’s steamer at 
Kingston wharf, for a daylight ride down the river St. Jawrence to 


Montreal. During the tourist season a Pullman sleeping car leaves Niagara 





Falls late in the afternoon for Kingston wharf, via Hamilton, connecting 
with the Richelieu & Ontario Navigation Company’s early morning steamer 
at Kingston, as above. Passengers for Canada now have their baggage 
examined, passed customs and checked to destination, at our depot in 
Chicago, thereby avoiding annoyance or delay at the Canadian frontier. 
In selecting a route east, during the summer season, no pleasanter, more 
attractive or delightful trip can be found on the American continent 
than that embraced in one of the many attractive routes of the Chicago & 
Grand Trunk Railway from Chicago to New England and the sea, taking 
in Niagara Falls and the beautiful St. Lawrence river. A full description 
of the routes and prices of tickets will be found in Summer Tours, 1888, 
published by the company, and which will be mailed to any address on 
application to E. H. Hughes, general western passenger agent, 103 Clark 
street, Chicago, III. 

ROUND-TRIP excursion tickets at low rates are now on sale via the 
Burlington Route, C. B. & Q. R. R., from Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis 
to Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Salt Lake City, Ogden, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, and resorts west and northwest. The “ Burlington” is the 
only line running sleeping cars from Chicago to Denver without change. 
It is the only line by which you can go from Chicago to Denver and be 
but one night on the road. It is the picturesque line to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. It runs daily “ fast trains” to Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchi- 
son, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Lincoln, Cheyenne and Denver. Fine govern- 
ment lands are located on its new lines in Nebraska. It is the best line 
by which to reach all principal land points in the West and Northwest. 
Tickets via the Burlington Route can be obtained of coupon ticket agents 
of connecting lines. Send in postage to P. S. Eustis, General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, IIl., 4 cents for a copy 
of the Burlington Route Guide, or 6 cents for an illustrated book about 
Colorado and the Garden of the Gods. 


Business Outlook. 
Orrice oF THe INLAND ARCHITECT, } 
Cuicaco, July 10, 1888. s 

Business men in general are inclined to take a very hopeful view of the general trade 
situation. While railroad stockholders and managers may, perhaps, justly complain of 
declining earnings and traffic, and while manufacturers may complain of disappearing 
margins and restricted trade, the general public can congratulate itself that cost of pro- 
duction and cost of products are lower, and in all probability permanently lower. Lower 
values have always preceded enlarging markets. ‘There is a widespread Lelief that the 
depression now going on throughout the country will lay the foundation for a year of 
great activity in 1889. The indications point that way. This hope depends for its 
realization on the revival of railroad building, and as to probabilities in this direction it 
is too soon to draw conclusions. Much depends upon the influence of the railroad iaw 
now being enforced with considerable drastic effect, It can hardly be accepted as a 
reasonable conclusion that such a law can improve railroads. Every impartial view of 
the case justifies the opposite conclusion. The general checking of this year has, on the 
whole, been productive of good rather than evil results. Manufacturing capacity has 
been kept pretty well in check. In fact, enterprise in all directions has been under intelli- 
gent control. There is no overproduction, no depressing accumulation of goods. 
Prices have been depressed legitimately, and to that extent competition has declined, 
because the smaller the margin the less struggle there is to gain it. Throughout the East 
building activity has not been what it was. Creditable estimates put it at forty per cent 
off in Boston and New York, and twenty per cent off in Philadelphia. ‘These are 
guesses, based upon intelligent observation of good building authorities. ‘Throughout 
the West, conditions on the whole, are somewhat better. There is less building in most 
of the larger cities, though not in all, and more in small towns and country places, 
according to all accounts. The iron and steel industry has been depressed through two 
causes, the larger production growing out of the increased capacity created by active 
railroad building during the past two or three years, and second, the wonderful increase 
of our making capacity in the South. Prices are lower, but the reductions have done 
good. The brickmakers west and south have greatly increased capacity, and have 
cheapened products relatively by the increase of machinery. ‘The demand for brick will 
be increased through the growing tendency to use brick in rural localities. ‘The eastern 
brickmakers have encumbered a temporarily dull trade along the Hudson and in New 
Jersey. ‘The lumber manufacturers have enjoyed an exceptionally good year, as to 
amount of business. ‘The expanding demands of the West have prevented a general 
sagging of prices that was threatened. 

The volume of business in building will be perhaps ten per cent behind last year 
when the totals are cast up. The wages of labor have not been changed. Labor organi- 
zations, while determined to hold on to all the advantages alfeady secured, are not 
disposed to contest so many points, and drive employers to the w4ll, as they did on many 
instances and attempted to do on many more last year. The healthy industrial con- 
ditions will, no doubt, stimulate much building enterprise this fall and winter. The 
building trades will be in better condition next winter than last, because of cheaper raw 
material, and the demonstrated ability of this country to absorb all the accommodations 
furnished for use and occupancy by building enterprise. Nails, lath, shingles, lumber, 
wire, hardware, paper, paint, rcofing, are all a little lower than a year ago. ‘The real 
estate craze has been set back. Land and lot owners are willing to sell at more reasonable 
prices, westand east. The desire is growing among wageworkers, high and low, to own 
their own homes, and this is a mighty motive power behind building activity. Our 
advices from many eastern cities are rather favorable than otherwise, and from the West 
and Northwest the evidences are that substantial progress is being made in building. 
The appended reports furnish a condensed and comprehensive review of the coadition of 
building in the cities and towns enumerated. 


Synopsis of Building News. 


Altoona, Pa.—Architect W. L. Plack reports; For John Schunk, remodeling 
the Brant House; cost $8,000. For A. E, Goetz & Co., four-story brick business house; 
cost $20,000; under way. For H. K. McCauley, frame residence; cost $12,000; under 
way. : 
Aberdeen, Dak.—Architects Pond & Pond, of Chicago, Illinois; For the 
Union Banking Company, four-story brick bank building, 25 by 142 feet, hardwood 
finish, steam heat, elevator, electric lights, vaults, etc. 


_ Barnesville, O.—Architect 5. R. Badgley, of Cleveland, reports : For M. E. 
Society, stone church and Sunday school building, seating capacity 1,300, to be built in 
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the Norman style, of native stone, with slate roof, interior finish of native hardwoods ; 
cost $20,000 ; projected. 


Bellflower, Ill.—Architect W. H. Milner, of Bloomington and Peoria, 
reports: For school board, frame schoolhouse, 40 by 40 feet ; cost $3,000; projected. 


Bloomington, Iil.—Architect W. H. Milner reports: For First National 
Bank, five-story and basement stone bank building, 23 by 88 feet; cost $40,000; pro- 
jected. For Mrs. Charles Leohr, frame residence, 36 by 50 feet ; cost $3,000; projected. 
For J. H. Green, stone cemetery vault, 18 by 22 feet ; cost $1,000; under way ; Cannon 
& Dunlap, contractors. 


Bowling Green, Ky.—Architect Wm. C. Smith, of Nashville, Tennessee, 
has prepared plans for J. D. Lewis for a a two-stcry brick dwelling to cost $5,000. 

Architect T. L. Dismukes has prepared plans for the Vanderbilt University for a 
building to cost $40,000. 


Chicago, Ill.—A compilation of the exact figures by the Building Department 
shows that there were from January 1, 1888, oP 1, 1888, 2,156 permits issued, con- 
templating an expenditure of $11,131,428. The figures for the same period of 1887 show 
1,880 permits issued, contemplated expenditure $9,707,600, showing an increase in 1888 
over 1887 of 276 permits issued, and an increased expenditure of $1,423,828. Ifthe same 

ercentage of increase is shown during the next six months, the year will show an 
increase of nearly $700,coo over 1886, which is thus far the heaviest building year in 
the history of Chicago, 

The Chicago Historical Society have invited Architects Cobb & Frost, Jenney & 
Otis, Burling & Whitehouse and Joseph L, Silsbee to submit plans in competition for a 
library building, 120 by 131 feet, to be erected on the corner of Dearborn avenue and 
Ontario street, at a cost of $150,000. Plans are to be submitted by August 1, but as 
some members of the committee are out of the city no definite action will be taken until 
about October 1. It is expected the funds will be in hand by that time, and likely the 
foundation will be put in this fall. 

Architects Flanders & Zimmerman report: For Jonathan Clark, six-story brick and 
stone factory building, 150 by 80 feet, on Canal street, near Washington ; cost $60,000, 
For J. Healy, two-story frame cottage at Lake Geneva; cost $3,000. For Jonathan 
Clark, three-story brick and stone store and flat building, 55 by 60 feet, 1523-25 State 
street ; cost $15,000. For D F. Crilly, three-story brick and stone flat building, 44 by 
62 feet; cost $10,000. For J, B. Carson, alterations, etc., to the Columbia Theatre, con- 
sisting of redecorating, new steam heating and ventilating, changing boxes, addition 
20 by 50 feet in rear to contain boiler, dressing and property rooms; cost about $40,000, 
For the School Board, three-story brick and stone school building, 120 i 150 feet, corner 
of Gage and Thirty-sixth street; cost $50,000. Building same as above on bea oe 
avenue, between Rhine and Brennan streets. For the Heeney estate, two-story bric 
and stone flat building, 50 by 50 feet, on Church court near Aberdeen street ; cost $6,0c0. 

Architect H. D. Deam reports: For E. H. Solsberg, two-story and cellar brick 
and stone dwelling, 35 by 48 feet; cost $6,000. For O. C. Walcott, three-story brick 
and stone apartment building, 40 by 56 feet ; cost $10,000. ‘Two-story frame flat build- 
ing, 22 by 56 feet, in Englewood ; cost $4,0c0, For Charles Eaton, moving, alterations 
and addition to residence ; cost $3,000. 

Architect William W. Clay reports: For W. A. Swart, three-story bank and hall 
building, 50 by 116 feet, 111th street and Michigan avenue, Tiffany pressed brick, Bed- 
ford stone trimmings; cost $25,000; to be commenced at once, For E. L. Canfield, 
two-story and attic frame dwelling, 30 by 50 feet, in Lake View ; cost $7,coo; contracts 
let. For himself three-story and cellar store and flat building, 60 by €0 feet, Oakenwald 
avenue and Forty-third street, brick and stone ; cost $16,000; contracts let. For H.W. 
Mace, three-story and cellar store and flat building, 35 by 55 feet, adjoining above on 
Forty-third street ; cost $8,000; contracts let. For L. B. Doud, alterations to brick and 
stone residence, corner of ‘lhirty-fourth street and Michigan avenue ; cost $5,000, 

Architect E. Baumann : oe M. W. Jones, six-story building 100 by 94 feet, on 
Sherman street ; cost $75,000. The contracts on the new twelve-story office building 
which is to replace the old Chamber of Commerce mentioned in our March issue are 
being let. 

Architects Burnham & Root have prepared plans for Max Meyer, for a brick and 
stone residence, to be erected on the corner of Twenty-second street and Prairie avenue, 
at a cost of $35,000, For W. H. Frost, Los Angeles, Cal., brick and frame residence, to 
cost $12,000. For Mr. Wilson, Pekin, Ill., brick residence ; cost $15,000. 

Architects Holabird & Roche: For Wirt D. Walker, six-story factory building, 71 
by 75 feet, Dearborn and Harrison streets ; cost $30,000. For H. H. Brown, three-stor 
and basement stone front residence, 25 by 80 feet ; cost $12,000. For William Magill, 
two-story and attic and basement residence, 45 by 35 feet; cost $8,000. For John Tait, 
three-story and basement residence, 30 by 65 feet ; cost $12,000. 

Architect S. V. Shipman: For lames Todd, store building, 87 Adams street; cost 
$17,000. 

Architect H. B. Seeley: For L. W. Pearce, store building, 203-205 Jackson street ; 
cost $28,000, 

Architect John H. Wagner has plans for a foundry building, 250 by 80 feet, to be 
erected east of the P. Ft. W. & C. Ry. tracks, between Thirty-ninth and Fortieth streets; 
Cost about $45,000. 

Architects M. F. McCarthy’ & Co, have prepared plans for T. B. Baker, for a theater 
building, to cost about $250,000. The auditorium will have a seating capacity of 2,200. 
To be built on Wabash avenue near Eighteenth street. 

Architect F. B. Abbott: For S. R. Snowden, three-story flat building ; cost $5,500. 
For J. R. Dietz, two-story stores and flats; cost $8,000. For Dr. D. H. Williams, three- 
story flat building ; cost $15,000. For M. A, Abbott, two-story and basement residence; 
cost $5,000, 

Architect R. Rae, Jr., has plans for John De Witt, for a five-story and basement 
store and flat building, 136 by 125 feet ; cost about $150,000, 

Architect J. L. Sillsbee: For H. R. Durkee, block of dwellings, 80 by 60 feet ; cost 

25,009, 

Architect L. G. Quackenboss: For Geo. S. Willetts, stores and dwellings; cost 
$20,000. For C. H. Gillette, two residences, 46 by 60 feet; cost $16,000. For M. Hig- 
gins, two-story and basement residence, 36 by 83 feet; cost $20,000. For W. H. 
Mooney, residence, to cost $7,000. 

Architect J. J. Egan has prepared plans for two residences for Dr. John Guerin; 
cost about $20,000. % 

Architect L. G. Halberg: For J. B. Murphy, two-story residence, 35 by 60 feet ; 
Cost $10,000, 

Architect W. A. Furber: For George Miller, two-story and basement stone resi- 
dence, 25 by 74 feet, on Michigan avenue near Thirty-ninth street ; cost $18,000. 

; Architect Wm, Thomas is making alterations at the Criterion Theater, to cost about 
20 ,OCO, 

Architect August Bessler: For Mrs. Burns, three-story store and flats, 24 by 75 
feet; cost $7,000. For Rud Perlick, three-story store oul tae. 25 by 75 feet; cost 
$10,000. For Philip Frey, three-story flat building, 22 by 50 feet; cost $4,000. For 

as. Franz, three-story flat building ; cost $4,000. 

Architects John Woollacott & Son ; For C. A. David, two-story stone front dwellings, 
50 by 58 feet ; cost $10,000. 

Architect L. H. Heinz reports: For A. Berinett, three-story store flat building, 
48 by 80 feet ; cost $18,000, For A. Pateck, three-story store and flat building, 24 by 
75 leet; cost $7,500. For S. Eireiner, addition, 46 by 100 feet, cost $8,000, For 
LH. Kruger, two-stor and fle ilding, < fee a 5,5¢ 

' , story store and flat building, 23 by 66 feet; cost $5,500. 

Architect T. N. Bell; For E. K. Butler, two-story stone front residence, 48 by 69 
feet; COSt $30,000, 

’ Architect EK. F. Durang, of Philadelphia, has prepared plans for a four-story brick 
and stone building, 200 by 115 feet, to be erected Er the Little Sisters of the Poor, on 
est Harrison street, at acost of about $65,000. 

Architects Ackerman & Starbuck: For A. McIntosh, four-story stores and flats, 
50 by 110 feet; cost $28,000. 
ovens thitect C. M. Palmer: For Alderman Dixon, two residences on Michigan 
x *. a Thirty-first street ; cost $40,000, For Potter Palmer, three-story residence, 
on Cah’ Cet, Cost $25,000. Also has plans for block of seven residences, 168 | by 35 feet, 

block ~ Avenue and Thirty-ninth street, cost $20,000. For F.G. & C. E. Springer, 
of seven two-story brick dwellings, 168 by 36 feet, cost $20,000. 

__ Architect F. B. Townsend has prepared plans for C. W. Barrett for a three-story 

flat building 1 > . ¥ . ¢ 

8, 30 by 67 feet, cost $15,009. For F. M. Chapman, factory building at 87-91 
ellerson street ; Cost $28,000. 
om Archinect W. L. Carroll : For Alice M. Kirby, four-story flat building, 24 by 100 

‘ice E $10,000. For M. Crossman, flat building, 25 by 75 feet; cost $5,0 0. 

Song Edward Steunde: For C. E. Robinson, six-story storage warehouse, 115 
to leet, on Clark street, near Twelfth ; cost $75,000. An apartment house, 100 by 95 
on Indiana avenue ; cost $30,000. For Wm. Emder, flat building, 21 by 64 feet; 


byt 


feet, 








cost $5,000. For F. Nebel, flat building, 22 by 62 feet ; cost $5,000. For N. A. Stone, 
two-story brick and stone flat building, 25 by 65 feet, cost $6,000. 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Architect S. R. Badgley reports: For W. H. Doane, 
two-story brick store building, 20 by 70 feet; cost $3,000; under way. For H. Ham- 
mersley, frame residence, eleven rooms; cost $6,000; under way; R. H. House, 
builder. For R. Newcomb, frame residence, twelve rcoms; cost $7,500; under 
way ; day work. For P. D. Briggs, five nine-room frame dwellings ; cost $3,000 each. 
~~ i H. Doane, twelve-room frame dwelling ; cost $6,500; under way; John Kelley, 

uilder, 


DeKalb, Ill.—Architect Geo. F. Barber reports: For W. H. Bard, Gowanda, 
N. Y., frame dwelling ; cost $3,500. For Jos. L. Nealley, Minneapolis, Minn., frame 
dwelling ; cost $4,000. For J. S. Trites, Sussex, N. B., frame dwelling ; cost $3,500. For 
E. F. Earl, Paxton, Ill., frame dwelling; cost $4,000. For M. Montgomery, Holton, 
*Kan., frame dwelling ; cost $1,400. For Frank M. Payne, Reno, Neb., frame dwelling ; 
cost $3,300. For David Hanna, White Bear Lake, Minn., frame dwelling ; cost $1,300. 
For T. C. Smith, Fort Smith, Ark., frame dwelling ; cost $3,500. For J. A. Shedd, 
Fairbury, Ill., frame dwelling ; cost $3,500. For Wm Earl, DeKalb, frame dwelling ; 
cost $2,500. For W. L. Pond, DeKalb, frame dwelling ; cost $1,500. 


Denver, Col.—Architect Wm. Quayle: For North Denver School Board, two- 
story and basement brick and stone school building, 170 by 107 feet, making plans for 
a block of six residences, 125 by 150 feet; brick and red stone; cost $20,000, The 
Reithman Block will be built two stories and basement, with walls of sufficient strength 
to admit an increase to six stories ; brick and stone, 125 by 150 feet ; contracts being let. 
For Zang Brewery Co., two-story and basement brick and stone barn, go by 130 feet ; 
Cost $30,000, 

Architects Balcomb & Rice have let contracts for the erection of a two-story, brick 
and stone block, to cost about $8,000. Plans prepared and accepted for Bent County 
Hospital, brick and stone building ; cost $12,000. ‘To be erected at Las Animas, for F, 
‘Track, red stone cottage, to cost $3,500. For W. S. Babcock, two-story brick and stone 
dwelling ; cost $3,000. For Mr. Heep, two-story brick and stone cottage ; cost $3,500. 
Also, cottage for William Cook ; cost $1,800. 

Architect John J. Huddart has plans for A. Blanchard, for a two-story and base- 
ment brick store and office building, 50 by 150 feet ; cost $18,000, 

Architects Baerreson Bros. have prepared plans for an addition to the ‘* Woodside ”’ 
block, 60 by 4o feet ; cost $12,000. For Stiles & Lamar, two-story and basement brick 
and stone business block ; cost $12,000. 

Architect Henry Dozier; For Chas. Knock, brick and stone double house ; cost 
about fy ,000. 

Architect Alexander Cazin has prepared plans for the Holden Smelting Co., for a 
brick and stone office building, 55 by 100 feet ; cost $7,000. Also, for a brick and stone 
house of eighteen rooms, for the accommodation of the officers of the company ; cost 
$6,000, 

Among the building permits recently issued are the following, which contemplate an 
expenditure of $5,000, or upwards: O, B. Scoby, six two-story brick dwellings, 48 by 
100 feet ; cost $15,000. B. D. Chambers, eight one-story brick dwellings, 22 by 44 feet; 
cost $15,000. C. A. Deane, four two-story brick dwellings ; cost $31,000, rs. M.C. 
Heaton, two-story brick dwelling, 30 by 50 feet ; cost $6,000, B. Berry, two-story brick 
dwelling, 52 by 61 feet; cost $5,500. F. H. Lamar, two-story and basement, brick and 
stone dwelling, 50 by 65 feet; cost $12,000, Denver ‘Tramway Co., two-story brick 
building, 150 by 150 Let; cost $35,000, Joseph Metzler, four two-story brick dwellings, 
25 by 42 feet ; cost $12,000, Joseph Metzler, two-story brick building, 95 by 200 feet ; 
cost $35,000, Chas. Knoch, two-story brick and stone dwelling, 43 by 65 feet; cost 


$8,000. Shapleigh & Hayes, two one-story brick dwellings, 22 by 40 feet; cost $5,000. 
A. 


5. T. Sopris, two-story brick double dwelling, 64 by 64 feet; cost $15,000. 
Pomeroy, two-story brick dwelling, 32 by 38 feet; cost $5,000. A. Lewin, two-story 
brick building, 40 by 62 feet; cost $10,000. E. K. Cobb, three-story brick building, 25 
by 100 feet; cost $10,000, Geo, W’. Currier, two-story brick building ; cost $5,000. Ada E. 
aoe: three dwellings, 22 by 35 feet ; cost $10,000. Mary S. Farncourt, two-story brick 
nuilding, 58 by 58 feet ; cost $10,000. J, A. McMurtrie, two two-story brick dwellings ; 
cost $12,000, W.H.H. Cramer, two-story brick dwelling, 28 by 73 feet ; cost $6,000, 
Chas. Butterfahos, two-story brick building, 44 by 75 feet; cost $6,500, B. F. Lilley, 
brick dwelling, 23 by 42 feet ; cost $5,000, 


Detroit, Mich.—Architects Pond & Pond, of Chicago, report: For Ashley 
Pond, two-story brick and stone double dwelling, 46 by 66 feet, slate roof; cost $14,500; 
A. Chapaton, builder. 

Architects Donaldson & Meier report; For Detroit Fire Department, two-story brick 
and stone engine-house, 50 by 85 feet; cost $12,400; Topping & Fischer builders. 
‘Two-story brick and stone engine-house, 50 by 88 feet, slate roof; cost $12,086 ; ‘Topping 
& Fischer, builders. For Henry Minster, two-story brick and stone double dwelling, 
43 by 54 feet; cost $5,000; Durst & Wood, builders. 

Architect J. W. Coughlin reports: For C. P. Collins, two-story brick and stone 
double dwelling, 40 by 60 feet ; cost $5,000; Henry Schubel, builder. 

Architect Mortimer L. Smith reports: For Catherine E. Barnard, five three-story 
brick and stone dwellings, 100 by 76 feet; cost $23,000; A. Chapaton, Jr., builder. For 
William Flynn, two-story brick and stone dwelling, 24 by 56 feet, slate roof; cost $3,000; 
F, Julien & Co., builders. 

Architects Mason & Rice report: For F, E, Robinson, two story brick and stone 
dwelling, 36 by 40 feet; cost $4,000; Henry George & Son, builders, For A. P. Platt, 
three-story brick and stone dwelling, 43 by 65 feet ; cost $16,0co; Martin School & Sons, 
builders. For Harper Hospital, two two-story brick and stone wards, 45 by 50 feet, slate 
roof; cost $10,085; Dean Bros., builders. For M. EF, Society, two-story frame church 
building, 52 by 56 feet; cost $4,500; Alfred L. Lewis, builder. 

F. B. Whitman is building for the Peninsular Brewing Company two-story brick and 
stone barn, 38 by g2 feet ; cost $4,380. 

Architect A. E. French reports: For James Coon, three two-story brick and stone 
stores, 73 by 66 feet ; cost $9,200; Clark, Vinton & Co., builders. 

Architect Leon Coquard reports: For Arthur Gore, two-story frame dwelling, 24 by 
60 feet ; cost $2,400; F. Julien & Co., builders. 

Architect Peter Diederichs, Jr., reports: For John Wortmann, two-story brick and 
stone store building, 25 by 60 feet ; cost $4,500; John Schrage, builder. 

Architect A.C. Varney reports: For Johnson Optical Company, four-story brick 
and stone factory building, 44 by 69 feet; cost $12,000; W. H. Holland & Son, builders. 
For C. H. Mitchell, two-story brick and stone dwelling, 36 by 54 feet, slate roof; cost 
$7,500; Bunting & Dwigman, builders. 

Architect E. W. Arnold reports: For Jeremiah Connor, two-story brick and stone 
double dwelling, 40 by 62 feet ; cost $6,500, Also, two-story frame store building, 36 by 
52 feet; cost $3,500. 

Architect William E. Higginbotham reports: For John E. King, two-story brick 
and stone dwelling, 49 by 75 feet; cost $20,000; Bunting & Sigmond, Pe ti 

During the month of June permits were issued for 225 new buildings, to cost 
$342,789. Alterations, 67; cost $43,460. ‘Total cost $386,249. 

A. S. Sherwood is building a two-story brick and stone dwelling, 33 by 60 feet, cost 

6,000. 
* R. J. Wilson is building, for William Stocking, a two-story frame dwelling, 30 by 52 
feet ; cost $4,000. 

Architect J. W. Coughlin reports: For R. Donaldson, two two-story brick and 
stone dwellings, 24 by 58 feet ; cost $7,500; F. P. Williams, builder. 

Duluth, Minn.—Architect A. F. Rudolph reports: Present condition rather 
dull, but prospects for fall better. Have in hand.the following work: For Dr. C. A. 
Stewart, two-story brick building, 32 by 50 feet; cost $7,000; foundation in; Stock & 
Fitzgerald, builders. For E. W. Markell, two-story frame, 28 by 36 feet; cost $4,000 ; 
under way; foundation in; Lindbaum & Anderson, builders. For W. F. Marvin, two- 
story frame, 32 by 34 feet; cost $3,000; Shaw & Thornton, builders, For Wallace 
Warner, two-story frame, 28 by 50 feet; cost $5,000; contract not let. For T. W 
Lennox, two-story frame, 28 by 52 feet ; cost $5,000; contract not let, 


Fort Madison, Iowa.—Architect I. C. Wykoff reports: For John Troga, 
brick store and flats, 26 by 101 feet. For Mr, Case, two frame cottages. For Street 
Railway Co., frame car barns, 60 by 101 feet, For J.T. Bixley, frame store and flats, 
25 by 50 feet. For Mrs. Keel, brick store and flats. For Mrs. Hesser, frame double 
tenement, 33 by 48 feet. For J. H. Duffus, brick and stone hotel, 48 by 125 feet. For 
Mr. Kretsinger, frame dwelling, 27 by 48 feet. For Mr. Gimmet, frame dwelling, 33 by 
34 feet. 

Garden City, Kan.—Architect J. C. Craig reports; Outlook at present not 
very flattering, owing to poor crops. For J. R. Holmes, two-story and basement brick 
residence, 60 by 85 feet; cost $25,000; Steede & Pyle, builders. For Capt. A 
Munger, two-story frame residence; cost $4,0c0; under way; day work. For Will 
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Callahan, brick and stone business block, 25 by 80 feet; cost $10,000; plans finished. 
For Charles Cockron, frame cottage, 30 by 40 feet ; cost $1,500; plans made. ‘‘ Sentinel’’ 
building, four-story iron front business block, 25 by 116 feet ; cost $20,000; plans ready. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Architect A. B. Cross has prepared plans for E. Harris 
for a three-story store and flat building, 270 by 50 feet; cost about $80,000, For W. O, 
Thomas, two-story brick and stone store and flat building, 42 by 52 feet; cost about 

7,000. 
. Architects Van Brunt & Howe: For M. Mumford, block of three-story brick and 
stone dwellings, 224 by 40 feet ; cost $80,000, 

Plans have been prepared for the Belt Line passenger depot, 38 by 100 feet, three 
stories high, brick, stone and terra-cotta ; cost $50,000, 

Among the permits recently issued are the following, contemplating an expenditure 
of $5,000 or upwards. James Moore, two-story brick residence, 26 by 60 feet; cost 
$5,000. East Fifth Street Railway Co., one-story brick building, 89 by 120 feet; cost, 
oo. Theodore Stegner, two-story brick residence, 45 by 55 feet; cost $15,000. 

ansas City Gas Co., addition to gas works; cost $6,700. A, Chadwick, block of ten 
three-story dwellings, 234 by 80 feet; cost $70,000. James A. McCleary, block of four 
two-story brick dwellings, 42 by 56 feet; cost $11,500. Louis George, two three-story 
brick dwellings, 41 by 52 feet; cost $10,000. J. F. Marks, two two-story brick dwellings, 
3 by 54 feet; cost $14,000, ‘I. Scannon, two-story brick business building, 30 by 76 
eect; cost $6,000, W. A. Kelly, six frame dwellings; cost $9,000, Phil. E, Chappel, 
two-story brick dwelling, 42 by 64 feet; cost $12,000. Langston Bacon, four-story brick 
business block, 50 by 105 feet ; cost $25,000. T.C. Van Wyck, two-story brick business 
building, i07 by 60 Set : cost $13,000. J. W. Keefer, three-story brick business building, 
50 by 73 feet; cost $8,000, A. Artmaier, two-story brick business building, 25 by 75 
feet ; cost $6,000. W. M. Masters, three-story brick business building, 50 by 60 feet ; 
cost $9,000. H. E, Henwood, four-story brick business building, 49 by 100 feet; cost 
£70,009. L. C. Kranthoff, two-story brick business building, 42 by 60 feet; cost $15,000, 
1. J. Banton, frame dwelling, 24 by 48 feet; cost $5,900. T. G. Bracking, two-story 
brick stores and tenements, 123 by 43 feet; cost $10,500. J. H. Whitehead, three two- 
story frame dwellings, 20 by 50 feet ; cost $8,400. W.M. Osborn, eight frame dwellings, 
24 by 40 feet ; cost $22,400. Anne E. Sutton, four frame dwellings, 23 by 40 feet ; cost 
$6,400. J’. R. Stevens, three frame dwellings ; cost $6,000. A. J. King, five two-story 
frame dwellings ; cost $5,000. A. J. King, six two-story frame dwellings; cost $9,000. 
University of Kamen City, three-story brick college building ; cost $11,000, J. Francklyn, 
two two-story brick dwellings, 40 by 44 feet; cost $5,000. ‘lhomas Reilly, brick busi- 
ness block ; cost $14,000. Missouri Valley Investment Co., three two-story brick busi- 
ness buildings, 100 by 50 feet; cost $8,750. Samuel Freeman, three-story brick resi- 
dence ; cost $7,000, 

A summary of the amount of building done the first six months of 1888 shows that 
there were 2,700 permits issued, contemplating an expenditure of $5,112,482. For the 
same time in 1887 it showed 2,479 permits ; cost $5,234,926. 


Kansas, Iil.—Architect W. H. Milner, of Bloomington and Peoria, reports: 
For the school board, schoolhouse, to cost $10,000 ; projected, 


Lafayette, Ind.—Architect James F. Alexander has prepared plans for a build- 
ing to cost $25,000. Also a college building to cost $9,000. 

Lamar, Col.—Architect J. C. Craig, of Garden City, Kan., reports: For hotel 
company, two-story and basement brick hotel, 50 by 100 feet; cost $12,000; under way ; 
day work. 

Manitou, Col.—Architects Barber & Pease, of Colorado Springs, have com- 
pleted plans for the new school building, which will be started as soon as bonds can be 
disposed of. 


Nashville, Tenn.—Architect Geo. W. Thompson, for B. F. Wilson, three. 
story brick store building ; cost $12,000. 

Architect Wm, C. Smith: For Vanderbilt University School of Mechanical Engi- 
neering ; building to cost $20,000, Hughes & Rives builders. 

Architect R. R. McGinnis: For Dr. Price, addition to school building ; cost $14 ,,00, 
Simmons & Phillips, contractors, 


Pekin, I1.—Architects Burnham & Root, of Chicago, have prepared plans for 
Mr. Wilson for a brick residence to cost $15,000. 


Peoria, Tl.—Architect W. H. Milner reports: Building outlook good. All 
mechanics are busy. Stonecutters and bricklayers are in demand, There is such a call 
for new and good materials that we are about to start a permanent exhibit in connection 
with my office. Have the following work in hand: For W. H. Ballance, two-and-one- 
half-story brick, stone and frame residence, 50 by 52 feet; cost $12,000; under way; 
James Bramble, builder. For Jacob Woolner, three-story brick and stone residence, 
go by 102 feet ; cost $50,000; under way ; day work, For O. J. Bailey, frame dwelling, 
40 by 52 feet, also barn; cost $7,000; under way; day work. For J. M. Morse, frame 
Sochien, 32 by 40 feet; cost $3,000; projected. For S. B. Hazard, frame dwelling, 

6 by 50 feet, also brick barn, 30 by 36 feet; cost $7,000; under way; W. H. Coleman 
builder. For Wm. Francis, stone and shingle residence, 52 by 48 feet; cost $10,000; 
under way ; Joseph Miller & Sons, builders. For Wm. McLean, brick and stone resi- 
dence, 52 by 54 feet; cost $15,000; John Coleman, builder, For sige Wyand, brick and 
frame residence, 36 by 50 feet; cost $8,000; John Coleman, builder. For John Francis, 
frame residence, 72 by go feet ; cost $18,000; under way ; Joseph Miller & Sons, builders, 
For Dr. Adams, three-story brick sanitarium, 40 by 60 feet; cost $8,000; projected. 


Pueblo, Col.—Architects Adler & Sullivan, of Chicago, Ill., are preparing 
plans for a four-story stone opera house and office building, 120 by 190 feet, seating 
capacity of auditorium, 1,000; cost of building, $200,000. 


Richmond, Ind.—Architect W. S. Kaufman has prepared plans for a school- 
house, to cost $25,000. 
Architect $. O. Yates has prepared plans for a building, to cost $14,000. 


Roaring Springs, Pa.—Architect W. L. Plack, of Altoona, reports: Brick 
hotel building, to cost $15,000 ; contracts not let. 


Rockford, Ill.—Architect J. L. Silsbee, of Chicago, has prepared plans for the 
new Christian Union church ; cost $22,000. 


Salida, Col.—The Salida Opera House Association will erect an opera house, 
Masonic hall and store building, 75 by 40 feet, and 50 by 75 feet, two stories Righ ; Seat- 
ing capacity of opera house, 600. E. W. Corbin and Frank Churcher are the building 
committee, 


Savannah, Ga.—The Savannah, Florida & Western Railroad Co. have com- 
menced work on their new passenger depot. 

The plans of Architect Wm. B, Preston, of Boston, have been selected for a new 
hotel to be erected on the site of the old United States barracks ; estimated cost $200,000; 
no contracts let. 


Sterling, Fil.—The city is taking bids on the new city hall building, to cost 
$40,000. Plans were prepared last winter by Architect William W. Clay, of Chicago, 


Topeka, Kan.— Architect J. G. Haskell has prepared plans for Col. Geo. W, 
Veale for a three-story store and office building, 100 feet front, to be built of Colorado 
red sandstone; cost $35,000. For Thompson Bros., block similar to the above, 50 feet 
front ; cost $18,000, 





The Jackson Heat-Saving and Ventilating Grate. 








COMBINED GRATE AND FURNACE. 





HEATING ON ONE OR TWO FLOORS. 





Greatest variety of rich and chaste designs in plain or oxidized Iron, Steel, Nickel-Plate, 
Electro-Bronze, Solid Brass or Bronze. 


Largest rooms in coldest climates thoroughly 


heated. Out-door air warmed by the heat wasted in ordinary grates, and introduced, pro- 
ducing perfect ventilation and equable temperature, without drafts. 
Illustrated Catalogues. 


In use everywhere. 





EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 


50 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 
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Brown Stone District. 
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BROWN STONE CO. 


7 NORTH WASHBURN, WIS., 


Wish to inform Architects, Stone-Mill Men, Builders, 
and other parties wanting first-class Brown Stone, that 
they are now prepared with Steam Channelers, Derricks 
and all necessary machinery for handling stone rapidly, 
/A and can deliver superior Brown Stone in large or small 
| quantities, in blocks for sawing, or other purposes, on 
4] board cars or vessel, at short notice, and will deliver as 
good and cheap stone as can be had in this famous 


Parties wanting stone should not fail to examine the 
Prentice Stone and prices before buying. 


A. W. MADDOCKS, Agent, 


Opposite Hote, CHEQUAMEGON. 


Please mention THE INLAND ARCHITECT when corresponding with Advertisers, 








SILICA-GRAPHITE PAINT 


Is the most lasting and most economi- 
cal Roof Paint in the market, It 
covers more than double the surface 
of any other paint, and will last 10 to 
15 years or longer. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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RESIDENCE FOR M. E. ROTAN, WACO, TEXAS. 


THOMAS B. ANNAN, ARCHITECT, 
















Vou. xi. Jue InLAnp ‘ArcHiTEcT aND News Recorp. 















































CUYAHOGA COUNTY SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ MONUMENT, CLEVELAND. 





Levi T. SCOFIELD, ARCHITECT. 
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ELEVATIONS AND PERSPECTIVE OF A RESIDENCE. 


By S. S. BEMAN, ARCHITECT, CHICAGO. 
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